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Foreword 



la August 1963 the Central Advisory Council for Education (Wales) were 
asked by Sir Edward Boyle, the then Minister of Education, to consider the 
whole subject of primary education and the transition to secondary education. 
These terms of reference were identical with those given to the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England), whose Report was published m 
January 1967. The Welsh Council was constituted with its present terms ot 
reference some months later than the English Council, and its Report was 
therefore submitted some months later. I have arranged for it to be published 
simultaneously in English and in Welsh. 

It was to be expected that on many fundamental issues the recommend- 
ations made by the Welsh Council in their Report would be similar to those 
put forward by the English Council, and so it has proved. On certain matters, 
however, the conclusions differ, and in addition this Report gives particular 
attention to the special circumstances of Wales. 

I am grateful to Professor Gittins and his colleagues for the thoroughness 
with which they have carried out their task, and I regard their Report as 
being, equally with that of the English Council, a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge and understanding of primary education, which will make it 
possible to reach decisions on a more informed basis. The recommendations 
will be very carefully studied by the Government and, I am sure, by the many 
interests concerned with education in Wales. 



August 1967 



ANTHONY CROSLAND 
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Dear Secretary of State, 

In April, 1964, your predecessor, Sir Edward Boyle, invited the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (Wales) ‘to consider primary education in 
all its aspects and the transition to secondary education’. 

I have much pleasure in submitting our Report. 

Yours sincerely, 

CHARLES GITTINS 

{Chairman) 



The Rt. Hon. Anthony Crosland, p.c., m.p., 
Secretary of State for Education and Science 
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CHAPTER 1 

Introduction 

In 1962, for the first time, the then Minister of Education, Sir Edward Boyle, 
gave to each of the Central Advisory Councils for Education in England and 
Wales identical terms of reference. 

‘To consider primary education in all its aspects 
and the transition to secondary education’. 

Recognizing that there would be a great deal of common ground between 
the two enquiries and that there ought to be effective liaison between the two 
Councils, he appointed two members of the Central Advisory Council for 
Education (Wales), the Chairman, Professor C. E. Gittins, and Miss Ena 
Grey to be members of the Council for England. Close contact has thus been 
achieved and there has also been free communication between the two 
Secretariats. Undoubtedly this relationship has done much to overcome 
difficulties which inevitably arise when two independent bodies work in 
parallel on the same terms of reference. We wish to record our warm appre- 
ciation of the co-operation afforded to our Council. 

At the same time we would also like to record our view that a separate 
Central Advisory Council for Education (Wales) has been able to make a 
specific contribution to an inquiry into primary education for the following 
reasons: 

(i) In those areas of Wales where Welsh is the language of the hearth, it is 
closely associated with the social relationships, values and attitudes of 
day to day living. Furthermore, it is the main instrument for partici- 
pating in and enjoying a unique literary and musical heritage. The 
existence of two languages which are used in the community and taught 
in the schools constitutes the major difference between primary education 
in Wales and primary education in England. It is for this reason that 
particular attention has been paid in this Report to the place of the 
Welsh language in primary schools. 

(ii) Wales is also characterized by extensive rural areas, with sparse popu- 
lation and a large number of small schools. These present particular 
problems which are not necessarily answered by forms of organization 
suitable to the urban setting. We have therefore tried to give special 
attention to the problems of the small school and the future organization 
of primary education in rural areas. 

(iii) Because of the sparsity of population in much of rural Wales, the social 
and welfare services related to schools have to operate in a different 
context and face particular difficulties. This may well have a permanent 
effect upon the particular pattern of their future development. 

(iv) Viewed proportionately, many more aspire and train to be teachers in 
Wales than in England. In consequence, many of these have to leave 
Wales to work in English schools. The teacher is much more prominent 
in Welsh society than in English society. Because of this and because 
training has to prepare for a bilingual education we have tried to pay 
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